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PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
The motives by which mankind are led to venerate those 
opinions which have come down from ancient times, and 
are stamped with the impress of antiquity, are, it is almost 
needless to observe, very widely diffused, and play a very 
important part among the principles of human nature. 
Without some such feelings, it is hard to conceive how the 
complicated framework of human society could be well held 
together. If each age were to be entirely regardless of 
the opinions of those which bad preceded it, and re- 
solved to make out new ideas and principles of its own, and 
to set up new standards of thought and action, it is obvious 
that the course and stream of human society would be 
utterly disturbed and broken up ; and, in its wild confusion, 
it would resemble the foaming whirlpool or waterfall, 
rather than the broad and mighty river, whose waters are 
the highway of nations, and convey from shore to shore 
the productions of nature and of civilization. 

But there is another and a stronger reason why men 
should have recourse to the opinions of antiquity in matters 
of religion. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the divine founder of 
Christianity, instructed his Apostles, at the first, in the 
doctrines and rules of conduct which were thenceforward 
to be believed and practised ; and the ApoBtles and Evan- 
gelists, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, taught 
these truths to the nations whom they converted, and 
recorded them in the writings of the New Testament. If, 
then, doubts should arise as to the true meaning of any 
part of this revelation, it is plain that the opinions of the 
early Church, if they could be known, would be of the 
greatest value. The stream is always clearer, the nearer 
we approach the spring from which it flows ; and, although 
it is unfortunately true that even some of the Churches 
founded by the Apostles themselves were not entirely free 
from errors, both of doctrine and practice, yet we have the 
best reason for believing that the progress of error was but 
slow and gradual, and that many centuries elapsed before 
the tares which were sown among the good seed by the 
great enemy of God's truth were able to corrupt and over- 
spread the Church. 

Questions, therefore, relating to the sentiments of the 
primitive Christians, as exhibited in the Fathers and 
authors whose works have come down to our times, will 
always prove of great interest to every believer in Christi- 
anity, and especially to those who take any part in the 
controversy with the Church of Rome. That Church has 
always professed the greatest reverence for antiquity ; she 
asserts that she now holds the very same faith, and follows 
the very same rules of doctrine and practice, which existed 
in the Church in the times of the Apostles. If, then, it 
can be shown that in any- important point the modern 
Church of Rome departs widely from those standards of 
opinion and conduct by which the ancient Christians were 
guided, it will be plain to every impartial mind that her 
pretensions are false, and her claims to antiquity un- 
founded. 

The mode of argument here pointed out has this great 
advantage, that it admits of being brought to a decisive 
practical issue ; and it has, consequently, always been a 



dreads the grievous sin of idolatry, can be indifferent t° 
the result of such an inquiry. 

Let us begin with Clement of Alexandria, who lived 
in the second century. " It were absurd," faith he, " as 
the very philosophers confess, that man, who is the play- 
thing of God, should make God ; it were absurd that the 
Deity should be made by a childish contrivance. For that 
which is produced must needs be similar to that from 
which it is produced ; but images wrought by mean arti- 
zans are produced from worthless materials. Therefore, 
they themselves must be worthless, and material, and: 
profane."' 1 

Our next quotation shall betaken from the Recognitions 
of St. Clement, a work also of the second century, 
(although its true author is not certainly known): 
'• That serpent the devil doth, by the mouth of certain 



very favourite one with those wise and learned men, 
Archbishop Ussher, Bishop Jewel, and many others, who, 
under God, were the great champions of our reformed 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Our 
readers will remember that in a former number of this 
journal, we published the famous challenge which Bishop 
Jewel gave, at St. Paul's Cross, on the 26th of November, 
1559. He then stated that if, with respect to a long list 
of specified doctrines of the Church of Rome, " any learned 
man alive were able to prove any of them by any one clear 
or plain clause or sentence, either of the Scriptures, or of 
the old doctors, or of any old general Council, or by any. 
example of the primitive Church, for the space of six 
hundred years after Christ, he would give over and sub- 
scribe unto him." When this challenge was first given, it 
is probable that some of the members of the reformed 

Church of England were fearful that the preacher had ' men, utter "these words — ' We, for the honour of the in. 
ventured too far and too boldly. That the balance of an- visible God, do worship visible images ;' which doubtless is 
tiquity was against the Papal Church was fully believed by ■ most false. For if you will truly honour the image of 
those who had investigated the works of early writers, ana God, you should, by doing well to man, honour the true 
examined them impartially for themselves ; but that no image of God in him. For the image of God is in every 
one clear or plain clause or sentence of an approved au- man ; but the likeness of God is not in every one, but in 
thor could be produced was a perilous assertion. Bishop those only which have a godly heart and pure mind. If 
Jewel, however, well knew the ground he had taken, and you will, therefore, truly honour the image of God, we do> 
repeated his challenge at Court, March 17, 1560, and again declare unto you the truth that you do well to man, who is 
atSt. Paul's Cross, March 31, of the same year, with the j made of the image of God ; that you give honour and re- 
addition of several fresh articles. It has now been before the verence to him, and refresh the hungry with meat, the 
world for three hundred years, and no Roman Catholic | thirsty with drink, the naked with clothes, the sick with 
divine has ever taken it up. attendance. . . . For what honour of God is this, to 

It is obvious that, in such a large field of inquiry, and : run to images of stock and stone, and to honour vain and 
where so many authors are concerned, it will be necessary dead images of God, and to despise man, in whom is the 
to concentrate the attention on each point separately, and ; true image of God. Understand ye, therefore, that this 
examine it in detail, if we desire to arrive at a just es- is the suggestion of the serpent Satan, which persuadeth 
timate of the sentiments prevalent in the early Church, and you that you are godly when you honour insensible and 
of the extentto which they really differ from modern Romish j dead images, and that you be not ungodly when you hurt 
doctrines and practices. We propose, therefore, on tho i or leave unsuccoured the lively and reasonable creatures."* 



present occasion, to set before our readers, at some length, 
the statements of some of the writers and fathers of the 
first four centuries on one of the most disputed questions 
at issue — namely, the lawfulness of the use of images in 
religious worship. 

This question is one on which it H obvious that a com- 
promise is impossible. The Churcfciof Rome, speaking in 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, asserts, in distinct 
terms, the lawfulness of image worship. She declares that 
" images of Christ and of the Virgin, and of the saints, 
ought to be retained and kept in churches, and that due 
honour and veneration ought to be given to them." b She 
does not, indeed, define what the nature or extent of this 
" due honour and veneration" is — au omission which ap- 
pears very strange and unaccountable in a matter of such 
deep practical importance ; but, nevertheless, she follows 
up this vague declaration with her usual anathemas, and 
pronounces a curse upon all who differ from her. " If any 



Tertnllian, who wrote in the beginning of the third 
century, is also very strong to the same effect, and does 
not scruple to assert that the making of images owed its 
origin to the devil. We are not concerned now with the 
accuracy of his opinion ; we merely adduce him as a 
witness to the fact, that image worship was deemed un- 
lawful by the Christian Church in his day. " When the 
devil," writes Tertnllian, " introduced into the world ma- 
nufactures of statues, and images, and representations of 
every description, that rude trafficking of human ca- 
lamity derived both its name and its profit from idols. 
Hence, every act which produces an idol, in whatever 
manner, becomes the head of idolatry Con- 
sequently, every form or diminutive image must be called 
an idol . . . God prohibited as much the making of an 
idol as the worshipping of it . . . Wherefore, to eradi- 
cate the very substratum of idolatry, the Divine law pro- 
claims, ' Ye shall not make an idol,' and it forthwith sub- 



one shall teach or think contrary to these decrees, let him joins to this proclamation — 'Nor the likeness of the things 

be accursed." The Church of England, on the other " " = * : ~ " ~" J -«-:-«- — -- ■ —* 

hand (agreeing with all reformed Protestant Churches), holds 
that all use of images in religious worship is condemned 
by the second Commandment, which says — " Thou shalt 
not make unto thee ant/ graven image . . . Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them"— Exod. xx. 
5. She holds that any body calling itself a Christian 
Church, which sanctions the use and worship of images, 
incurs the guilt of idolatry, and forfeits its claim to the 
blessings of the Gospel covenant. 

Here, then, is a plain practical question, on which the 
truth cannot lie between, but must be either with one side 
or the other. It is matter of daily observation that the 
Church of Rome not only defends the use of images, but 
that they enter largely into all her religious services, and 
that her people are taught to bow down before them, and 
offer up their prayers towards them. She asserts that this 
practice is not forbidden by Scripture. The Church of 
England maintains that it is. Surely, then, we are justi- 
fied in appealing to the early Church to know what they 
thought on this subject. No true Catholic Christian, who 

° Vide Catholic Latmak, May, 1853, vol. 11., p. 49. 

* Imagines porro Christ!, deiparn Virginls, et allorum sanctorum, 
in templis pr»semm habeudiw et retinvndas, iisquedebitum honorem 
et veneralioaem Impertiendam. Decret. Cone Trid., Sess. XXV 
p. 74. Lips., 1852., 

c Si quts autem his decretis contraria docuerit aut senserit, aoa~ 
taenia ait /&. p. 175, 



which arc in heaven and which are in earth, and which are 
in the sea.' "' 

We entertain but little doubt that if this passage fell 
into the bands of a Roman Catholic who was in the con- 
stant habit of paying religious veneration to images, and 
if he were not told the name of the author, he would at 
once set it down as the opinion of some modern writer 
whose object was to decry and disparage the religious 
usages of the Church of Rome. They are the words, how- 
ever, of a writer who lived scarcely two centuries from the 
Apostles' age ; and they are certainly conclusive on this 
point — that image worship, of any kind or sort soever, was 
not then deemed lawful in the Christian Church ; nay, 
more, that those who practised it were looked upon as 
idolators. 

The fullest evidence on this subject, however, is to be 
obtained from Origen. One of the charges which was 
brought against the early Christians by Ceisus, the Pagan 
antagonist of Origen, was, that they had neither altars nor 
images. A modern Roman Catholic would have a ready 
answer to such an attack — namely, that in every chapel 
there was both an altar and image. But how does Origen 

' Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. vii., oper.p. 345, Oxon., 715. 

' Recogn. S. Clem. Edit. Cotel. Tom. 1., p. 552. Amstel. 1794. 
/ Idolum tarn fieri quam coli Deus problbet. . . ■ Propter banc 
causam,aderadicandamiicilicet matertam idololatria), Lex Divioapro- 
clamat, Ne feceritis Idolum ; et conjuogens. Neque limUitudinem. 
eorum quie in coalo sunt el qua In terra, etqua? in mart.— Tertult, 
Opera, de Idol. p. 86. Paris, 1676, 
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reply to it? "■©elsus," ip says, " 
the erection 4it altars, sRftnes, an 



"tts t h a t i ra - shun 

but tk does 



not see that, with as, tftfe *oul offcvinry |>ious mat is an 
altar, fawn, "which truefand' spiritojt IRetnse is sent up— 
namely, the prayers offered by a pore conscience. From 
whence St. John says, in the Apocalypse- -' The odours 
are the prayers of the saints ;' and the Psalmist writes, 
' Let my prayer be set forth in thy sight as the incense.' 
But statues and offerings suitable to God are not those 
which are made by Ignoble artizans, but those which are 
formed and fashioned by God's word within us— namely, 
the imitations of those virtues of temperance, justice, for- 
titude, wisdom, pietv, and the other qualities by which 
we resemble Christ, "who is the ' first begotten of every 
creature.* Whoever, therefore, in obedience to the Divine 
word, cultivates. these virtues, is in possession of those 
Staines by which we are persuaded that it is r^ht to 
honour the prototype of all statues, the only begotten God, 
tfee image of the invisible God."* 

Again, Origen uses still more emphatic language in 
another part of the same treatise. " Wc deem those," 
saith he, "the most ignorant, who are hot ashamed to 
address lifeless things, to petition the weak for help, to ask 
life from the dead, to pray for help from the most des- 
picably needy. And, though some may allege that these 
images are not gods, but only their symbols and repre- 
sentations, even such persons fancying that imitations of 
the Deity can be made by the hands of some mean artizan 
are not a whit less ignorant, and slavish, and nnihstructed. 
From this sottish stnpidity, the very lowest and least in- 
formed of us Christians are exempt."" 

We very much fear that there are many Roman Ca- 
tholics of the present day who, when they offer up their 
prayers before the image of some favourite saint, would 
come under the censure of OrigeD, for " addressing lifeless 
things^ petitioning the weak for help, or asking life from 
the dead." Nay, how often do we hear the plea put for- 
ward which Origen places in the month of a defender of 
heathen image-worship — namely, that the images are 
only " the symbols or representations'" of the beings to 
whom the prayers are offered. How scornfully does 
Origen reject such a poor evasion! " From this sou ish 
stnpidity, the very lowest and least informed of us Chris- 
tians are exempt" — (wc roi>c loxarovq rwv Ir ijiiiv 
ct-irtyXXdxOal ravrnQTri^ait aiSiVoia^cal rfc auaBiac). 
If Origen were alive at the present day, we ask, could he 
make the same defence for Roman Christianity now? 

Onr next authority is Arnobius, another Christian apolo- 
gist. " Yon Pagans allege," he writes, " that you worship 
Ae gods through the medium of images. What then ? 
Even if there were no images in existence, could the gods 
be ignorant that they were worshipped ; could the gods 
fancy that you paid them no honours ? You tell us, that 
they receive your prayers and supplications through a sort 
of go-betweens ; and, before they know what worship is 
dne to them, you make offerings to the images, and 
transmit, as it were, the remains of your devotion to the 
gods. Now, what can be more injurious, more con- 
tumelious, more hard, than to hare the knowledge of God, 
and yet to supplicate another thing ; than to expect assis- 
tance from a deity, and yet to offer prayers to a senseless 
representation?" 1 

The same argument is insisted on with much force by 
others of the early Christian writers. Thus, for example, 
the Christian speaker, in the dialogue of Minucius Felix, 
is represented as using the following language to his Pagan 
antagonist : — " It is manifest that your gods were mere 
men, whom we know both to have been born and to have 
died. Yet who doubts that the vulgar adore and pub- 
licly worship their consecrated images? How comes one 
of these gods into existence ? Why, truly, he is cast in a 
mould, or he is hewn out of a block, or he is carved with 
a tool. As yet, however, he is not a god. JLo ! he is 
ballasted, he is hoisted up, he is set fairly on his legs. 
Still, nevertheless, he is not a god. At last he is orna- 
mented, he is consecrated, he is adored ! Now, then, at 
length be is a god at last!''' Would not one think that the 
Christian apologist had been an actual witness of the 
erection of the statue or image of some favourite Roman 
Catholic saint in modern times, and was describing the 
scene in terms of bitter and contemptuous irony? 

Our next witness shall be the eminent writer, Lactan- 
tius. " What madness is it," he exclaims, " for men either 
to fashion images, which they themselves may afterwards 
fear, or to fear images which they themselves have 
fashioned ! ' We do not fear,' say they, ' the images them- 
selves ; but we fear those beings alter whose similitude 
they are fashioned, and by whose names they are conse- 
crated.' Why, then, do you not lift up your eyes to heaven? 
Why do yon turn to walls, and stocks, and stones, rather 
than look thither, where you believe your God to be.'' k 
The entire passage is too long to be transcribed ; but 
nothing can be clearer from its whole tenor than that all 
uses of images was condemned in the Christian Church in 

his time. We can only nnd room for one extract more 

" If," saith he, " a man should make an image of his absent 
friend, that he might comfort himself in looking at it, would 
He be deemed in his right mind it he should persist in look- 

' Origen. Contra Celsttm., lib. VIII., Tom. I,, p. 70S. Ed. Ben. 

A Ii. 1,1b. vl p. 640. 

i Arnoljins adv Gentes, lib. vr.. p 195. 

/ Minuc. Felix. Octav. pp. 217, 22'?. 

* Lactam Divia. Instlt., Lib. ii. kc 2, p. 141. Lugfl. Batav., 1660. 



iag at the image, after his frtand had returned— nay, if 
fee would rather look at it than hit friend^ Certain!* not 
.Vor the imageof a man appears accessary when hen ab- 
'eent, but it is Useless when be is present. God, however, 
whose spirrt and deity is everywhere diffused, call never be 
absent. Therefore, an image it always unless. (Semper 
ntique imago supervacanea est. )' 

We will only add the well-known passage from Epi- 
phanius, Bishop of Salainis, who lived towards the close of 
the fourth century. l; I entered," saith he, " into a certain 
church to pray ; I found there a linen doth hanging on 
the church door, painted, and having on it the image of 
Christ, as it were, or of some other saint (for I remember 
not well whose image it was) ; therefore, when I did see 
the image of a man hanging in the church of Christ, eom- 
trary to the authority of the Scriptures, I did tear it, and 
gave counsel to the keepers of the church that they should 
wrap a poor man that was dead in the said cloth, and so 
Bury him." This epistle was deemed of such authority by 
St. Jerome, that he translated it into Latin, in order that 
it might be read in the Western Churches. 1 * It is plain, 
therefore, from the circumstance just described, that Epi- 
phanius judged it contrary to the Christian religion and 
the authority of the Scriptures to have any images in 
Christ's Church. Even a painted figure excited his dis- 
pleasure ; and it mattered not whether it were the picture 
of Christ or of any saint. And, further, we may observe 
that Epiphanius not only removed the picture out of the 
church, but, with a vehementaeal, tare it in sunder, nnd ex- 
horted that a corpse should be wrapped and buried in it, 
judging it fit for nothing but to rot in the earth. Herein he 
followed the example of thegood king Hezekiah, who brake 
the brazen serpent in pieces (2 Kings xviii. 4), and burned it 
to ashes, because it had been a cause of idolatry to the 
Israelites. It is manifest, then, that since Jerome, who 
translated the epistle of Epiphanius, has not written any- 
thing against his judgment concerning images, nor has he 
been censured by any other writer of that time, we have 
here a plain and evident proof that in those days, which 
were about four hundred years after Christ, there were no 
images publicly received and used in the Christian Church. 
We had intended making some remarks on the attempts 
made by Roman Catholic writers to weaken or evade the 
force of the testimonies which we have quoted ; but as we 
are unwilling to exhaust the patience of our readers, we 
must defer them to another occasion. Meanwhile, we will 
conclude with the remarks made by an old English writer, 
who had examined this subject three centuries ago, and who 
had ample opportunities of observing the evil consequences 
pf the introduction of images into the religious services of a 
professedly Christian Church. He writes, as he felt, 
strongly ; but the homely good sense of his remarks goes far 
to justify the plain terms he uses, in speaking of this cor- 
ruption of Christian doctrine anil practice. He writes as 
follows: — - 

" True religion, then, and pleasing of God, consUteth 
not in making, setting up, painting, gilding, clothing, and 
decking of dumb and dead images (which be but great 
puppets and babies for old fools in dotage, and wicked 
idolatry, to dally and play with), nor in kissing of them, 
capping, kneeling, offeripg to them, incensing of them, 
setting up of candles, hanging up of legs, arms, or whole 
bodies of wax before them, or praying and asking of them, 
or of saints, things belonging only to God to give. But 
all these things be vain and abominable and sinful before 
God. Wherefore all such do not only bestow their money 
and labour in vain, but with their pains and cost purchase 
to themselves God's utter indignation. For ye have heard it 
evidently proved by God's word, the doctors of the Church, 
ecclesiastical histories, reason, and experience, thatimages 
have been and be worshipped by infinite multitudes, to the 
great offence of God's majesty, and danger of infinite 
sonls ; and that idolatry cannot possibly be separated from 
images set up in chambers and temples, gilded and decked 
gloriously, and that therefore our images be indeed very 
idols, and so all the prohibitions, laws, curses, threatcnings 
of horrible plagues, as well temporal as eternal, contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, concerning idols and the makers, 
maintainers, and worshippers of them, belong also to our 
images set up in chambers and temples, and to the makers, 
maintainers and worshippers of them. And also these 
names of abomination which God's word in the Holy 
Scriptures giveth to the idols of the Gentiles belong to our 
images, being idols like to them. And God's own mouth 
in Holy Scripture calleth them vanities, lies, deceits, un- 
cleanness, fiithiness, dmig, mischief, and abomination before 
the Lord. Wherefore God's horrible wrath and onr most 
dreadful danger cannot be avoided, without the destruction 
and utter abolishing of all such images out of the Church 
and temple of God. Let us take heed, and be wise, O 
ye beloved of the Lord, and let us have no strange gods, 
but only one God, who made us when we were nothing, 
the Fatherof our Lord Jesus Christ, whoredeemedus when 
we were lost, together with his Holy Spirit, who doth 
sanctify us. For this is life everlasting, to know Him to 
be the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom He hath 
sent. Let us honour and worship for religion's sake none 
but Him ; and Him let us honour and worship as He him- 
self wdleth, and hath declared by his word that He will be 
honoured and worshipped ; not in or by images or idols, 

j lb. p. 145 146. ~~ j 

•» Fide Epiph. adJoan. Episc. Hier. in Oper. Hieron. Tom. II. p. I 
177. See Catholic Latham, vol. 1[ , p. so. 



which Hefeatbattst stHttJyiforbiddea, neither, u» kneeling 

So, llthting tf cafeBIes, bbrMng of iiiceUe, offering up)of gifts 
puntolmagef or Hols, to bilieve that** shall pleasa-IIim. ■ 
ibr ajt tliesevfce nfeominatial before flrod } but let us feonour 
and worship God in spirit and in truth, Hearing atifj loving 
Him above all things, trusting in Him only, calling upon 
Him, and praying to Him only, praising Him only, and all 
others in Him and for Him. For such worshippers doth our 
heavenly Father love, who is a most pure spirit, and there- 
fore will be worshipped in spirit and in truth." 



THE DOUAY BIBLE, ITS HISTORY AND 
AUTHORITY. 

(Continued from page 83.) 
We noticed, at the close of our last article on this sub- 
ject, the very remarkable fact that, between the second 
and third editions of the Douay Old Testament no less 
than 1 14 years elapsed ; whilst between the fourth and 
fifth editions of the Rhemish Testament the interval was 
105 years. On the principle that the supply is propor- 
tioned to the demand, we regard this fact as furnishing 
a most convincing proof that the study of the Scriptures, 
in the vernacular tongue, was almost wholly neglected 
for more thau a century in these countries, and that 
the assertion of some eminent Roman Catholic autho- 
rities such as the late Dr. Doyle, to the effect that the 
Church of Rome " has no aversion to the reading of the 
Bible, and to the possession of it by the laity," is not 
true. 

It is no wonder if Roman Catholics, who set so little 
value on their own version of the Bible, should be found 
to disparage and vilify the Authorised Version of the 
Church of England. Accordingly, in the year 1H88, and 
whilst James II. still sat on the throne, Thomas Ward 
published his famous book, entitled " The Errata to the 
Protestant Bible, &c." Ward had been originally a 
Protestant. In the reign of James II. he became a 
Roman Catholic, for reasons best known to himself. 
His admiration for his new faith led him to Italy, where 
he served for 6ome time as a soldier in the Pope's guards. 
Like most converts, his animosity against his former 
faith was as bitter as his zeal for his new was fervent. 
Hence the rancorous malignity and utter want of fair- 
ness which characterise all his controversial writings, 
the " Errata" not excepted. He allows that the chief 
authority on which he relies, in this last work, is Gregory 
Martin's " Discovery, &c,'' a book which had been com- 
pletely refuted upwards of a century before by Dr. W. 
Fulke, of Cambridge. Ward's "Errata," accordingly, 
fell still-born from the press, and had sunk for more 
than a century into the oblivion which it merited, when 
a new edition suddenly appeared in Dub in, about the 
beginning of the present century. It was answered by 
several Protestant divines, of whom the Rev. R. Grieris 
best known now. Three years after, 1810, it was again 
reprinted, with additional remark-, and a preface by Dr. 
Lingard, the well-known Komin Catholic historian. 
Another edition appeared in 1841, further enriched by a 
letter from the pen of Dr. Milnor. To the credit of 
many of the most enlightened and liberal minded Roman 
Catholics it must be said, that they disapproved of the. 
reprint of Ward's book, as a useless display of religious 
acrimony. Among these may be named the eminent 
Irish scholar, Dr. O'Conor, of Stowe. He thus expresses 
himself on the subject — " How wise it was to revive 
ancient heats, long consigned to oblivion, by reprinting 
Ward, I will leave to the secret hierarchy of invisible 
conscience to determine. Was it that the Church of 
England should correct its Bible ? Certainly not. 1 Was 
it to upbraid the independents who beheaded Charles I. 
with having corrupted the sacred text ? Most undoubt- 
edly not. Was it to fire the Irish Catholic againit tke 
English heretic? That would be too uncharitable. I 
will not suppose it." Dr. O'Conor was naturally un- 
willing to believe what he yet was unable to doubt. 
However, to return to the "Errata." 

It is a truly rem irhable fact, to which we have already 
directed the attention of our readers, that a large number 
of those renderings of the Protestant Bible which Ward 
stigmatizes as heretical corruptions, have been adopted in 
the more recent editions of the Douay Bible, and are 
actually to be found, at the present hour, in the edition 
sanctionad by the late Dr. Murray, Roman Catholic 
A rchbishop in Dublin. b It is a very striking and in- 
structive instance of false accusations recoiling on the 
heads of their authors and propagators. 

More than a century, as we have said, had elapsed 
since an edition of the Roman Catholic version, either of 
the New or Old Testament, had been printed. The lan- 
guage, which from the first was inelegant and obscure, 
had become obsolete and almost unintelligible to 
the greater part of the people. To remedy this evil, 
Dr. Challoner, one of the Vicars -apostolic of England, 
published, in the year 1749, a revised translation of the 

« Became the errors— " corruptions." h they were called— in the 
earlier English ver&ioos of the Bible (Cranmer's, The Bishop's, and 
the Genevan) had been already corrected in the authorised version, 
which alone was In use. 

i> See, especially, two valuable pamphlets addressed by the late 
Rev. Ueorgi- Hamilton to Archbishop Murray, andpublished in the year 
18.'S and IS2*3. See also (he articles in the Catholic Layman re- 
ferred to in paje 67., col. ii., N. a. 



